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s. Max Rotter 


of Wisconsin, who through many months led the fight for the passage of the 
Cable Bill, finally passed by Congress June 30 when the Senate acted upon it, 
and signed by President Hoover July 2. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
{Senate Joint Resolution Number 52] 
[House Joint Resolution No. 55] 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by Senator Gerad P. Nys, North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House Apri] 25, 1929, 
by ROPRESENTATIVE FREDERICK W. MAGRADY 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 
Equality and Reality 


HE WORLD TOMORROW says in its June issue under the heading, 
Rights for Women”: 

“We have not agreed entirely with the campaign for sex equality 
before the law carried on so vigorously by the National Woman’s Party. To 
us it has seemed no more of a handicap or a reflection on women to pass wel- 
fare legislation, in general, than to discriminate in such legislation between 
different individuals and sections of the male sex. There is no such thing as 
equality within the sexes, and no absolute equality between them, and to. 
legislate as if there were is to ignore reality in human life. 


“However, in the battle that these women have so staunchly waged for 
equal nationality rights with men under the law of nations, we are with them 
heart and soul. If their pressure upon the delegates seeking to formulate a 
world code at The Hague was unpleasant, verily, to lapse into the vernacular, 
the delegates had it coming to them. At the present time the laws of nation- 
ality discriminate outrageously against women and make of them little but 
puppets, For example, if an American woman marries a citizen of a foreign 
country and lives abroad, she loses her citizenship, and, as Mrs. Harvey Wiley 
recently pointed out, if her children are born abroad they are not American 
citizens unless they are illegitimate. It is a preposterous hangover from bar- 
barism to make a woman only the echo to her husband’s citizenship status, 
and in a multitude of ways the present situation is intolerable. Happily, our 
United States delegation has refused to sign the code as formulated, and a 
drive on Congress is being prepared to obtain full nationality rights for Amer- 
ican women at home and abroad.” 


We welcome the praise and support of The World Tomorrow in making 
our demand for equality in nationality rights a reality in tomorrow’s world. 

We are happy to recount in this issue of Equat Rieuts the victory in the 
first step of the “drive” for equalizing the nationality laws of the United 
States—the result of the untiring and united efforts of women, led by those 
willing to give their time and their lives to the work. 


But we wish our esteemed contemporary could see that inequality in indus- 
trial legislation is as much “a preposterous hangover from barbarism” as is 
inequality in nationality laws. Both sets of discriminatory laws are based 
on the same principle—the subordination of woman to man, the insistence 
that woman, as a creature with certain sex functions, is not an individual 
entitled to the rights, liberties, and freedom of choice of other individuals. 


There is, indeed, no equality between individuals. Yet the foundation of 
our government is the principle that all men should have equal opportunity 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Women demand the same 
equality of opportunity, the same equality under the law. There is all the 
difference in the world, in the matter of equality of opportunity, in saying 
that no woman shall work after 10 P. M. in any paying job in industry or 
business, and in saying that no person shall work after 10 P. M. in a certain 
industry, all the difference in the world in saying that no woman shall work, 
for pay, for more than 48 hours a week, and in saying that no person shall 
work for more than 48 hours a week in, for example, the textile industry. 

Under a law based on the nature of the industry and not on the sex of the 
worker, all persons have equal opportunity to seek and get the jobs they want 
or need, Under a law based on the sex of the worker, a whole group of workers, 
regardless of their varying individual strength, capacity, training, preference 
or need, is deprived of opportunity. 


QUALITY of rights and opportunity is only justice. That is all we seek. 
“4 We can admit, if need be, that there is no equality among individuals, 
and still rightfully and logically demand equality of opportunity and of rights. 
We are not confusing equality of opportunity with equality of individuals, 


as do so many people in talking of the democratic principle of Equal Rights 
for All. 
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Former Legislator Speaks 


suffrage and women’s participation 

in public life has been the effect on 
women themselves, declares Mary Dean 
Simpson, former member of the Vermont 
Legislature. Miss Simpson is now in the 
office of the Secretary of the United States 
Senate, and she addressed a meeting in 
the gardens of Alva Belmont House, na- 
tional headquarters of the National 
Woman’s Party, on June 29, giving sapi- 
ent and humorous sidelights on her ex- 
periences as a State legislator. 

While women have done nothing revolu- 
tionary to politics, politics has done some- 
thing revolutionary to women, in making 
them more alert, more interested in pub- 
lic affairs, more educated to the affairs of 
their government. They still need more 
political education, Miss Simpson said. 


Tt most important effect of woman 


Women are bound to be “outsiders” for 
a while in politics, she said, recounting 
the experience of the ten women in the 
Vermont Legislature when she was there 
in seeking to inaugurate a real program 
of education in the State. It was long be- 
fore they could even get into the appro- 
priations committee room, she said, but 
one Sunday morning they were told that 
they could see the committee chairman 
and tell them what they wanted. He was 
surprised to find them so “reasonable,” 
and the beginning of their program was 
assured. 

Politicians are still a little afraid to 
give women the awards and preferments 
of political life, even more afraid to recog- 
nize with political office women who have 
minds of their own and are not simply 


“Yes-women” or “window-dressing,” Miss 
Simpson pointed out, giving examples. 

Miss Simpson was an anti-suffragist 
while in college, chiefly, she admitted, be- 
cause of nice, pleasant teas given in nice, 
pleasant homes of anti-suffragists — but 
while teaching school, with civics one of 
her subjects, she witnessed a demonstra- 
tion of local government which convinced 
her that women should take part in gov- 
erning their country. 


The “good ladies” among her friends 
wept and prayed over her when she an- 
nounced her intention of running for the 
Legislature, and experienced politicians 
advised her against it. But she went, and 
it was a “liberal education,” she told the 
interested group at Alva Belmont House. 

Jennie O. Berliner presided at the meet- 
ing and introduced Miss Simpson. 


Women Win More Freedom 


gle of. women for freedom and 

equality was won when the United 
States Senate, after a delay of more than 
two months occasioned by irrelevant 
amendments, passed the Cable bill remov- 
ing one discrimination against women in 
the nationality laws of the United States. 


The Senate passed the bill on June 30 
exactly as it had been passed by the 
House of Representatives on April 21, re- 
jecting all the amendments proposed by 
the Senate Committee on Immigration 
and by individual Senators, It was these 
numerous amendments, only one of which 
had anything to do with the question of 
equality between men and women, which 
so long prevented action in the Senate. 
President Hoover approved the bill July 
2, making it a law. 

Finally, the pressure of American wom- 
en convinced Senators sponsoring these 
amendments that they should withdraw 
their amendments and pass the original 
Cable bill, to which there was no objec- 
tion. 


On this question women of the United 
States were united. Practically every 
woman’s organization supported the 
Cable bill, and the American Federation 
of Labor added its support to that of the 
women. The National Woman’s Party 
bore the brunt of the battle, continuing 
its lobbying to the end, long after the 
hearing was held in the House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization at which numerous organi- 
zations were represented. 


QO: E more victory in the long strug- 


Mrs. Max Rotter of Wisconsin led the 
lobbying forces of the National Woman’s 
Party and did a ceaseless and splendid 
job. She had to return to her home in 
Milwaukee, however, a week before the 


By Ruby A. Black 


bill was finally passed, but after Senators 
had pledged themselves to withdraw their 
hampering amendments and let the bill 
pass. Maud Younger, congressional 
chairman, was active all during the fight, 
as were numerous other members of the 
organization. Miss Younger led the lobby 
after Mrs. Rotter left. Juliette Fitz- 
gerald of Richmond, Virginia, came up to- 
ward the end of the fight, when it was 
feared that Congress would adjourn be- 
fore action could be taken, and helped 
interview Senators. 

Prior to the passage of the bill by the 
House of Representatives, Mabel Vernon’s 
nation-wide campaign organizing senti- 
ment for equality in nationality laws, in 
connection with the conference at The 
Hague, had revealed the earnest convic- 
tion of women all over the country, many 
women usually not concerned with Fem- 
inism, in favor of equality in nationality 
laws. | 

The Cable bill, an amendment to the 
Cable Act of 1922, repeals the provision 
of that law that an American woman who 
marries an alien and lives for two years 
in her husband’s country or five years in 
another foreign country may lose her 
United States nationality. It further 
makes it easier for women who have lost 
their United States nationality by mar- 
riage to aliens to return to the United 
States and regain their United States 
citizenship by speedy affirmative action 
reaffirming their allegiance to the United 
States. 

When the bill came up on the day it 
was passed, Senator Royal 8S. Copeland, 
author of several of the controversial and 
irrelevant amendments, asked that the 
Senate reject all the Senate amendments 


en bloc and pass the bill. Senator Robert 
M. La Follette, Jr., of Wisconsin added 
his pleas to convince other Senators that 
they should not insist upon their favorite 
amendments, and at last the bill was 
passed and sent to the President exactly 
as it had passed the House of Representa- 
tives. Senator Hubert D. Stephens of 
Mississippi did effective work in causing 
other Senators to withdraw their insist- 
ence on amendments. Representative 
John L. Cable of Ohio is its author. 

Maud Younger received the following 
cablegram on July 2 from Mrs, O. H. P. 
Belmont, president of the National Wom- 
an’s Party: 

“T am greatly gratified over news of 
passage of Cable bill. Deeply appreciate 
the splendid work you and your colleagues 
have done. Heartiest congratulations.” 

Passage of this bill still leaves five in- 
equalities in the United States law gov- 
erning nationality and ‘naturalization. 
Representative Cable, with the full sup- 
port of the National Woman’s Party, will 
continue to work for elimination of all 
these inequalities. 

The five inequalities remaining are: 

1. If an American woman marries an 
alien ineligible to citizenship in the 
United States, she loses her United States 
citizenship. 

2. If an American woman marries an 
alien eligible to citizenship, she can 
choose between her own nationality and 
that of her husband, while no such choice 
is given to a man. 

3. If an alien woman marries an Amer- 
ican man, her requirements for naturali- 
zation are reduced, this not being true 
of an alien man who marries an American 
woman. 

4, If an alien woman eligible to United 
States citizenship marries an alien man 
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ineligible to United States citizenship, she 
is ineligible for naturalization, while an 
alien man eligible for citizenship marry- 
ing an alien woman ineligible to United 
States citizenship may nevertheless be 
naturalized. 

5. The child born in a foreign country 
of an American mother, with an alien 
father, does not take United States na- 
tionality unless it is an illegitimate child, 
while the legitimate child born in a for- 
eign country of an American father and 
an alien mother takes United States na- 
tionality. 

The House of Representatives, in pass- 


tional Woman’s Party are deeply 

shocked to learn of the death last 
week of Colonel William Boyce Thompson, 
friend of the emancipation of women. 
Distinguished mining engineer, banker, 
generous benefactor of many causes, 
executive, member of the board of trus- 
tees of Phillips Exeter Academy, man of 
a thousand duties and interests to claim 
his attention, Colonel Thompson was 
never too busy to lend sympathetic help 
to women in their recent struggle to win 
their right to vote. 

The Colonel had just returned from 
Russia, where he had served as a member 
of the United States Red Cross Mission 
in Russia, when I first met him at Palm 
Beach in February of 1918. Rare experi- 
ence enough, to see a man of his vast 
wealth, so understanding of the causes 
which underlay the Russian Revolution, 
and so eager to have statesmen see events 
through sympathy rather than prejudice. 
But that was the Colonel’s civilized atti- 
tude. 

American women were in the midst of 
a deadlock in the Senate against the pass- 
age of the suffrage amendment. Over a 
hundred women had been imprisoned for 
demanding action from the government. 
Colonel Thompson had been a suffragist 
all his life. He and his wife, equally en- 
lightened and cultivated, had been com- 
panions in many important undertakings. 
He was accustomed to share power with 


and friends of the Na- 


_and to entrust responsibility to women. 


Events of that period stung him to action. 
His lively sense of justice was outraged. 

We were holding a great mass meeting 
in Palm Beach to protest against further 
imprisonments of women and against in- 
action by the Senate, Colonel Thompson 
was among the guests. In the main, the 
audience voiced its disapproval of arrest- 
ing women. There were, however, some 
who dissented from this disapproval. It 
was typical of the mining engineer, the 
Western builder, the patriot who had not 
forgotten America’s early traditions, that 
he should rise in the midst of that ultra 


ing the resolution introduced by Repre- 
sentative Hamilton Fish, Jr., of New 
York, has expressed its conviction that 
the nationality laws and practice of the 
United States should be completely equal 
as between men and women. The Senate 
has not yet passed upon this resolution, 
it never having been reported by the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

With the House on record as to its be- 
liefs, the job of taking the first step to- 
ward completing the equalization of the 
nationality laws of the United States 
should be simplified. 

Representative Cable first introduced a 


An Appreciation 


By Doris Stevens 
Chairman of the Inter American Commis- 
sion of Women 


Colonel William Boyce Thompson, 
diplomat, banker, and staunch friend 
of the National Woman's Party. 


fashionable audience, and say very 


quietly: 


“The story of the brutal imprisonment 


in Washington of women advocating suf- 
frage is shocking and almost incredible. 


I became accustomed in Russia to the 


stories of men and women who served 
terms of imprisonment under the Czar, 
because of their love of liberty, but did 
not know that women in my own country 
had been subjected to brutal treatment 
long since abandoned in Russia. 


“T wish now to contribute ten thousand 


dollars to the campaign for the passage 
of the suffrage amendment through the 
Senate, one hundred dollars for each of 
the pickets who went to prison because 
she stood at the gates of the White House, 
asking for the passage of the suffrage 
measure.” 


This was the largest single contribution 


Equal Rights 


bill intended to wipe out all inequalities, 
but the House Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization was unwilling to re- 
port out a bill completely equalizing the 
law. He will continue his work toward 
that end, having thought it wise this year 
to get at least one discrimination wiped 
out and then take up the rest of the pro- 
gram, step by step if necessary. 

The National Woman’s Party will con- 
tinue to bring before Congress the evi- 
dence of the united demand of women of 
the United States that they shall enjoy 
under the law the same rights and respon- 
sibilities of nationality as men. 


received during that agitation. Our bud- 
get was lean. The women’s insistence was 
not, at that time, receiving hearty ap- 
proval, Our conduct was in fact consid- 
ered, by some, scandalous and reprehen- 
sible. The Colonel had the wisdom and 
foresight to see that it was the govern- 
ment which deserved reproach, not the 
women. And he gave again and again 
until the fight was won. 


But that is not all. It is easy to give 
money when one has it, It is only those 
who care deeply, who will also give that 
which is more precious, time and energy. 
This, too, the Colonel gave. He was a 
power in the Republican Party. Although 
his party was the minority party during 
this span of time, he never hesitated to 
use all his prestige on every recalcitrant 
Republican Senator. Sitting in his office 
in New York, or in his office at his home 
on the Hudson, tracking down Senators, 
talking to them on the long distance tele- 


phone, no matter where the end of that 


distance might be, writing letters to 
others; these were some of the things 
which shall always keep him vividly in 
the memory of those associated with him. 

And then when that step had been 
taken, and women were enfranchised, it 
was Colonel Thompson who implored us 
to write the record immediately. He knew 
the social importance not only for the 
history of our times, but also for the 
future, of recording struggles. He wanted 
those who came after us to know and to 
be encouraged by the achievement of their 
forbears. But for his insistence, “Jailed 
for Freedom” would probably never have 
been written. “People forget so easily, at 
what price liberty is won,” he would say. 

Kind, patient, enlightened human being, 
dear friend, and ardent believer in a high- 
er destiny for our sex, he is mourned but 
not forgotten by women wherever women 
Struggle to abolish their position of in- 
feriority. 

Our most profound sympathy is ex- 
tended to his valiant life-companion, Ger- 
trude Thompson, and to his family in 
their great sorrow. 
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Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


LIFE-LONG friend of Equal 
A Rights was lost when Dr. Harvey 

W. Wiley, pure food expert and 
husband of the chairman of the National 
Council of the National Woman’s Party, 
died at his home in Washington on June 
30, at the age of 86 years. 

Dr. Wiley and Mrs. Wiley had been 
partners in the work for Equal Rights 
and in the work for pure foods since their 
marriage in 1911. Shortly before Dr. 
Wiley’s death, Mrs. Wiley appeared be- 
fore a Senate committee to set forth his 
views on pure drugs when he was so ill 
that he could not even be apprised of 
statements being made in an investigation 
of the enforcement of the pure food and 
drugs law of which he was the real au- 
thor and the first administrator. His side 
of the partnership for Equal Rights was 
revealed when, as the National Woman’s 
Party was first being organized for ob- 
taining complete Equal Rights, he re- 
quested the privilege of giving money to 
make Mrs. Wiley a Founder. 

Dr. Wiley had been an invalid for sev- 
- eral months before his death. Mrs, Wiley, 
despite her grief and her constant care of 
her husband, never swerved in her work 
as chairman of the National Council of 
the Woman’s Party, her allegiance being, 
as always, without any division what- 
ever, devoted to Feminism and to her 
home. Mrs. Wiley was the chairman, from 
its organization, of the Homemakers’ 
Council of the National Woman’s Party. 


Only her closest friends knew the ex- 
tremely difficult period through which 
Mrs. Wiley was going in those last months 
of her husband’s illness, when she led the 
National Woman’s Party during a par- 
ticularly active period, watched after her 
sick husband, and attended to his out- 
side interests as well as those of her 
home. Only two days before Dr. Wiley’s 
death, she wrote a letter inportant in the 
final passage of the Cable bill. 

Dr. Wiley suffered a heart attack while 
testifying recently before the Senate Com- 


mittee on Agriculture in its investigation 
of the administration of the pure drugs 
laws. He never recovered. The last act 
of his life was related to the outstanding 
achievement of his career, the Pure Food 
and Drugs Act of 1906. 

Born in Kent, Indiana, Dr. Wiley re- 
ceived his education at Hanover College 
in Indiana and Indiana Medical College. 
He also received degrees from, Harvard 
University and the University of Vermont. 
He began his career as professor of Latin 
and Greek at Butler College in Indianap- 
olis, but later turned to the teaching of 
science and, in 1883, was appointed chief 
chemist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, a post he held for thirty 
years. 

Dr. Wiley published his autobiography 
last Spring, in which he tells of the strug- 
gles leading up to the successful fight for 
the enactment of a pure food and drug 
act. He was also the author of several 
other books, including “Songs of Agricul- 
tural Chemists,” “Foods and Their Adul- 
terations,” “Principles and Practices of 


Agricultural Chemistry” and “Not by 


Bread Alone.” 

At the age of 67, Dr. Wiley married 
Anna C. Kelton, a government worker. He 
is survived by her and two sons, Harvey 
W. and John Preston Wiley. The latter 
son, at the time of Dr. Wiley’s death, was 
in Indianapolis preparing to take a physi- 
cal examination for the Naval Academy. 
The other son and Mrs. Wiley were at the 
bedside when Dr. Wiley died. | 

The funeral was held July 2 at the Ver- 
mont Avenue Christian Church, in which 
Dr. Wiley was active and in which he had 
erected memorial windows to his parents. 
The National Woman’s Party sent flowers 
and postponed the Spanish bazaar sched- 
uled for that day in deference to Mrs. 
Wiley. Interment was in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, where his monument 
will be inscribed, “Father of the Pure 
Food Law,” instead of being the plain 
headstone prescribed by the War Depart- 
ment for enlisted men of the Civil War. 


A special dispensation of the Secretary of 
War made this possible. 

In the Senate, the following tributes 
were paid Dr. Wiley on June 30 by Sena- 
tor Royal 8. Copeland of New York, him- 
self a physician, and Senator Joseph E. 
Ransdell of Louisiana: 


Mr. Copeland. “Mr. President, I have 
just learned with deep sorrow of the death 
of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley. I think a word 
at least should be said of this great man 
at this moment. 


“In my opinion, no one has contributed 
more to the cause of pure food than this 
noble man. For this and for many other 
reasons we as a people owe him a great 
debt. 


“Doctor Wiley served a long time as 
an official of the Government. I am sure 
the Senate learns with great regret of his 
departure from this life. I trust that at 
an appropriate time some more formal 
action may be taken.” 


Mr. Ransdell. “Mr. President, I wish 
to support what the Senator from New 
York has said about Doctor Wiley and 
to reiterate in strongest terms the deep 
regret we have, and I believe the people 
of the United States have, in the death of 
a man who has done such wonderfully 
good work for his country during a long 
lifetime. 


“T have known Doctor Wiley for years, 
and held him in highest esteem as a 
learned scientist and all-around good citi- 
zen. During my four years’ fight to se- 
cure passage of my bill to create a Na- 
tional Institute of Health, which became 
law recently, Doctor Wiley encouraged 
and assisted me effectively. He visualized 
the potentialities of this great measure in 
preventing disease or curing it, thereby 
increasing the health and happiness of all 
human beings, and he gave it in full mea- 
sure his powerful support.” 


Washington newspapers published edi- 
torials in praise of Dr. Wiley, particularly 
emphasizing his fight for pure food and 
drugs. | 


Women in [Textile Mills 


Lutz, secretary of the Massachusetts 

Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party, was published in the Christian 
Science Monitor of May 17, under the 
heading, “Women and Children in Textile 
Mills’: 

“That the industrial exploitation of 
women and children through night em- 
ployment in the Southern textile mills is 
the cause of the downfall of the cotton 
industry, and that ‘the discontinuance of 
a disgraceful practice is all that is needed 
to restore prosperity,’ was the astounding 


siz following letter from Alma 


statement made by Eben E. Whitman at 
a recent meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers in Boston. 
His conclusions savor of altruism, but 
show poor reasoning. Smooth indeed 
would be the way of the textile industry if 
itsrehabilitation could take place so easily. 

“That the employment policies of the 
Southern textile mills are a disgrace to 
the country, all will admit. Nor is there 
any doubt that the cheap labor in the 
South has worked havoc with the profits 
of Northern manufacturers. Cheap labor 
has brought overproduction, but overpro- 


duction can be remedied, so says Mr. 
Whitman, by prohibiting the night work 
of women and children. But should wom- 
en be prohibited from working at night 
to save the textile industry? 

“If the textile industry wishes to do 
away with night work, well and good, 
provided, however, that the women who 
have been employed at night obtain a 
chance to work during the day at a decent 
wage. Otherwise what is going to become 
of these women or their families? They 
cannot exist on the starvation wages paid 
to their husbands and fathers, and some 
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of them are wholly dependent upon their 
own wages. 

“Mr, Whitman has succumbed to the 
popular fallacy of classing women with 
children. Most people will agree that 
those under 18 should not be employed 
in the mills night or day. But as 
long as night work continues as part of 
our industrial life, women, adult citizens, 


ELIA J. AKELEY has just com- 
1) pleted her fourth expedition into 
Central Africa and is planning to 
return, This time she went absolutely 


alone, save for the black boys who served | 


as burden bearers, into darkest Africa, 
and discovered the forest pygmies. 

She studied these queer little creatures 
who stand about four feet high, and has 
returned with hundreds of photographs, 
native tools, ornaments, weapons, and ma- 
terial with which she will build pygmy 
villages for the Brooklyn Museum. 

She seems to have accomplished every- 
thing she set out to do, but she says that 
there is more, and adds that when she re- 
turns scientists will go with her, as there 
is much for them to do. 


Esthonian Women Busy 
OMEN of Esthonia are among the 
busiest on earth, according to Clara 
Roe of New York, a recent visitor to that 
tiny republic. 

“Between her home, her job, and her 
public duties, the time of an educated 
woman in Esthonia is severely taxed,” 
she says. “Many such women have two 
or three public duties, a job as home- 
maker, wife and mother, and another as 
wage earner. These Esthonian women are 
carrying heavy responsibilities. Esthonia 
lost its men heavily in the World War, 
and in its struggle for independence wom- 
en must now help to do the work of their 
nation. 

“They also work in the fields, repair 
roads, streets, and railroad tracks, work 
in brickyards, lumber yards, and in build- 
ing construction, and perform other 
laborious tasks. If they sought to use 
their political power to the fullest, they 
could out-vote the men. Every one is 
public spirited, carrying two or three 
jobs with pride instead of complaint.” 
Women for Turk Parliament | 

HERE will be from ten to fifteen 

women members of the Parliament of 
Turkey, declares Herbert F. L. Allen 
writing from Angora for the Christian 
Science Monitor. Although this has not 
been announced, Mr. Allen states de- 
finitely that party councils have decided 


should have the right, as well as men, to 
choose whether they will work at night or 
not at all. Many women prefer to work 
at night, and many need to work night or 
day at whatever they can find to do to 
keep their families from dire need. If 
mill owners and the public wish to help 
women, they can do so, not by prohibiting 
and regulating their employment, but by 


Another Explorer 


Her first attempt at locating the pyg- 
mies was through the friendly offices of 
the Sultan of the Mangebetus, who rules 
the pygmies, but those who answered the 
call of his warriors and messengers were 
extremely sophisticated through contact 
with travelers and motion picture 
photographers, 

Her second try was by motor car from 
Arabi. Whenever pygmies were seen near 
the roadways, Mrs. Akeley would leave 
her car and go into the jungle after them, 
camping for days to make friends. 

The lone trip was not without dangers 
and terrors for the middle-aged and very 
feminine explorer. She was attacked by 
a herd of killer buffalo, and when her am- 
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that this number of women should be in 
Parliament, and if enough eligible candi- 
dates do not offer themselves, the quota 
may be filled by direct vote of Parliament. 

The new election laws enfranchising 
women will go into effect next year, and 
Mr. Allen asserts flatly that at that time 
“the Turkish Grand Assembly will no 
longer be a political stag party.” 

Women formed 51.79 per cent. of the 
population of Turkey in the 1927 census. 

Even the ultra-conservative women have 
joined the suffrage movement, Mr. Allen 
reports. The movement was started by 
the new Democratic movement in Turkey, 
and is supported by the intellectuals, he 
says. 


_ “Bring Your Girls” 


HE June issue of The International 
Women’s News carries a pertinent car- 
toon. It depicts a large motor coach 
labeled “Universal Suffrage” and bearing 
on the side the names, Finland, U. S. A., 
Great Britain, Holland, Iceland, Hun- 
gary, Ireland, and Czechoslovakia. Along- 
side it is a small motor car labeled, “Man- 
hood Suffrage” and bearing the names, 
Italy, Spain, France, Switzerland, Japan, 
et cetera. | 
Still standing in the large coach, in 
which there are both men and women, are 
two women labeled South Africa and Tur- 
key. The caption has Turkey and South 
Africa saying as they enter the Universal 


Equal Rights 


demanding that they receive adequate 
wages. 

“Tf mill owners want to be just and fair, 
or if they want to save the cotton indus- 
try by curbing overproduction, they can 
agree to pay both men and women decent 
wages. Well-paid, contented workers be- 
come consumers, and are the best remedy 
for overproduction.” 


munition gave out was saved only by hid- 
ing behind a tree which separated the 
madly charging herd. 

She was attacked by a native boy with 
a knife, who thought her death would 
mean a change in color for him, and she 
insulted a native chieftain by offering him 
buttered toast, the African invitation for 
an affair, and then failing to meet him 
later. 

Pygmies are intelligent, friendly, sim- 
ple-minded, and the healthiest people in 
the Congo, Mrs. Akeley said. They have 
their own set of morals, which include as 
many wives for each pygmy as he can buy. 
They are much interested in European 
clothes and automobiles, and these are 
great civilizing influences, she thinks. 


Suffrage Coach, “I say, boys, why don’t 
you bring your girls with you?” 


A Little Victory in France 

MODEST victory for the Feminist 

cause was won, according to the 
Christian Science Monitor, when the 
French Chamber of Deputies voted to au- 
thorize women to fulfill the functions of 
sworn assistant clerks in law courts. A 
proposal to make them eligible as clerks 
was withdrawn. 

The Monitor continues: 

“The admission of women to assistant 
clerkships is the only definite accomplish- 
ment won by Feminist leaders in the 
course of debates on a judicial reform bill 
during which they had hoped to have 
women made eligible for judgeships.” 


Electrical Contractor 
ISS DICKS, a member of the Elec- 
trical Contractors’ Association, is 
in charge of the contracting work of 
Messrs. Dicks, Ltd., of Winchester, Eng- 
land. 


Another Little Victory 
BB Department of State recently 
granted Ruth Sutherland a passport 
in her own name without the usual 
descriptive words to indicate her marital 
Status. Miss Sutherland is a widow who 
has always used her own family surname, 
never assuming that of her husband. 
When she applied for a passport, officials 


| 
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in New York insisted that although she 
might have it in her own name, a de- 
scriptive phrase would have to be added, 


indicating that she is the “widow of” | 


So-and-So. 

At the suggestion of Anita Pollitzer, 
vice-chairman of the National Council of 
the National Woman’s Party, Miss Suth- 
erland appealed, and as a result the pass- 
port was issued without the descriptive 
words. Ruth B. Shipley, head of the Pass- 
port Division of the Department of State, 
was interviewed by Burnita Shelton 
Matthews, chairman of the Lawyers’ 
Council of the Woman’s Party, and 
favored the change in policy. 


The Department of State is still insist- 


ing on the rule established in 1925 when 
the first passport was issued to a married 
woman in her own name, that when such 
a woman who has never used her hus- 
band’s name applies for a passport in her 


Mastick Law HE New York 
Assailed State Branch of 
the National Wom- 


an’s Party, which is 
opposed to the Mas- 
tick law applying 
to the employment 
of women in factories and mercantile es- 
tablishments, declared yesterday that by 
abolishing overtime for women working 
eight hours a day for six days a week the 
new statute would prevent them from be- 
ing hired as executives in mercantile es- 
tablishments and from winning promo- 
tion. The law denies to women equal op- 
portunity with men in earning a liveli- 
hood, the statement charged. 


Miss Frances Perkins, State Industrial 
Commissioner, 
mission to work employees overtime was 
essentially a bonus to those employers 
who gave workers a half holiday. The 
new law was framed to correct the de- 
cision in the Elite Laundry case in which 
the highest State court held that employ- 
ers could work employes overtime on the 
half holiday, said Miss Perkins, thus nulli- 
fying the effect of the shorter work-day. 


New York Times, 
June 26, 1930. 


Women’s Privileges PEAKING of 
and Women's. privileges for 
Disabilities women—which are 
Healt dhe few enough, it may 
be remarked — we 
New Freeman, 
March 29, 1930. recently noted with 
satisfaction 
accounts of an at- 
tack on the alimony racket before the 
Senate Codes Committee at Albany. The 
legal claim of divorced women to alimony 
from their former husbands has been sub- 
jected to a great deal of abuse, and we are 
for doing away with it. Such a claim is 


pointed out that per- 


own name, she must append the descrip- 
tive phrase showing who her husband is. 


Women Police in Denmark 


N AN attempt to secure more women 

police, particularly in Copenhagen, 
Danish women recently held a _ public 
meeting at which Professor von During, 
a German authority on the subject, ad- 
dressed them. 


Professor von During referred to the 
successful and encouraging progress of 
women police in Berlin, Karlsruhe, 
Schwerin, and Cologne. 

Up to this time the civic authorities 
have cold-shouldered all requests for more 
than the existing seven women police. The 
chief constable of Copenhagen, who did 
not attend the meeting, considers seven 
sufficient, but admits he is interested in 
the problem. He does not approve of the 
establishment of a special female inspec- 
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justifiable only where the wife’s property, 
under the law, becomes her husband’s on 


her marriage—or where property accumu- 


lated after marriage is regarded as be- 
longing solely to the husband. We are all 
for abolishing alimony; but not until the 
law, as in several of our Western States, 
shall recognize the right of the wife who 
devotes herself to home-making, to share 
equally with her husband in any property 
which they shall accumulate during mar- 
riage. There is no valid reason why mar- 
riage should give a woman a lien on her 
husband’s labor, even after they have been 
divorced. On the other hand there is no 
good reason why her share in the economic 
partnership which marriage implies 
should go unrecognized when divorce 
takes place, or be recognized only in terms 
of alimony, to be allowed or disallowed at 
the discretion of the court. 


Passing from feminine privileges to 
feminine disabilities, we are glad to see 
that the Woman’s Party cleaves to its 
determination that women shall not be 
“protected” out of a fair show to compete 
with men in the labor-market. One of its 
representatives at Albany, protesting 
against the passage of bills to regulate 
hours and establish minimum wages for 
working women, very sensibly remarked 
that the effect of such legislation would 
be to make women less desirable than men 
in certain positions, and would handicap 
them in competing with men for the 
chance to earn their living. There seems 
to be an invincible determination on the 
part of reformers to “protect” women in 
industry into a position of permanent in- 
feriority—and this in spite of the re- 
peated statements of such agencies as the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor that “protection hurts rather than 
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torate within the Copenhagen police, 
which the women asked. The public 
meeting was conducted by eighteen or- 
ganizations of Danish women. 


First Woman Lawyer 


HE Lockport Branch of the New York 

State League of Women Voters has 
decided to raise a fund to erect a tablet 
in Albany, New York, to the memory of 
Belva Lockwood, the first woman to be 
admitted to the bar of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Mrs. Lockwood died 
in 1917, not living to see her hopes for 
enfranchisement of women realized. 


League of Nations 


MILIE GOURD, Swiss Feminist, has 
been appointed assessor on the Child 
Welfare Committee of the League of Na- 
tions to succeed Eleanor Rathbone of 
England. 


helps the woman worker.” We advise these 
meddlesome folk to let working women 
alone for a while, and turn their attention 
to the injustice of an industrial system so 
rapacious that any class of workers re- 
quires to be protected against it. We ad- 
vise them also to ponder the statement of 
the Women’s Bureau that “safe standards 
of work for women must come to be safe 
standards for men also if women are to 
have an equal chance in industry.” 


Women as Leaders NY student of 
the subject 


Every Evening, must admit that 
American women 
Wilmington, Del., 
are gradually and 
January 14, 1930 
surely advancing in 


industry, commerce, 
and the professions. The barriers, one 
after another, are being broken down. In 
the main the gains women have made have 
resulted from their own efforts. Obvious- 
ly they have had to fit themselves for their 
new callings, and demonstrated their ability 
to do the things required; otherwise they 
could not have reached these new levels. 


Mrs. Stephen Pell of New York, a stu- 
dent of the subject, and an ardent advo- 
cate of equality between the sexes, is au- 
thority for the statement that there are 
now in this country over 3,000 women 
lawyers, 6,000 women bankers, brokers, 
building and loan officers, and insurance 
company Officers, over 13,000 women man- 
agers and manufacturing officers, five 
women bank presidents, two women rail- 
road presidents, and nearly 200,000 women 
who own and manage their own farms. 

All of these are achievements which 
must be directly charged to the intelli- 
gence, persistence, and determination of 
the women themselves. They have seen 


y 
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the opportunities, realized that a woman 
has a right to shape her own life, and 
backed their inclinations with an irre- 
sistible will that enabled them to reach 
the goal in each instance. 

Although the World War had much to 
do with the changed attitude toward 
women in industry and the professions, 


there were many women before that time, 
some right here in Wilmington, who had 
large responsibilities in various lines of 
business, and, so far as is known, none 


failed in the things they had undertaken. 


It seems natural, therefore, that, with the 
impetus given by the war, women should 
find new spheres of usefulness into which 
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they have a perfect right to fit themselves. 

The Woman’s Party, for which Mrs. 
Pell was speaking when she gave the sta- 
tistics here quoted, is seeking to have the 
Federal Constitution amended so as to 
wipe out all legal inequalities between the 
sexes. How successful that effort will be 
none can tell at this time, 


News from the Field ‘ts 


Miss Pollitzer Abroad | 
NITA POLLITZER, vice-chairman of 
the National Council of the National 
Woman’s Party, sailed on July 5 for Eu- 
rope. She and her husband, Elie Charlier 


Edson, are in charge of a special tour. 


being conducted under the auspices of the 
Open Road and the International Student 
Hospitality Association. 


Spanish Bazaar 

SPANISH fete was given in the gar- 
dens of Alva Belmont House, na- 
tidnal headquarters of the National 
Woman’s Party, on July 9. The grounds 
were turned into a plaza, with booths 
around the plaza. There were tables for 
cards, music, dancing, refreshments in 
open-air cafes, and articles on sale in the 

Spanish booths from 2 to 10 P. M. 
Blanche Foote was dramatic chairman 
for the event, and her son with a partner 
gave an exhibition of the tango. Aurelia 
Colomo of Panama and Amy Albia Bustin 
sang. Mrs. Ray Ovid Hall and Mrs. Bus- 
tin had a fortune-tellers’ booth. Ida Hoyt 
Chamberlain, the composer, was in charge 


of the musical program, in which she took . 


part. 

Mrs. George J. Adams was chairman 
of the bazaar committee, and talked about 
the plans at the Sunday afternoon meet- 
ings of June 29 and July 6. Other mem- 
bers of the committee were Mrs. Paul M. 


Linebarger, hospitality chairman at Alva 
Belmont House; Mrs. John Mock; Maud 
Younger; Lucy. Shaw; Lucia Hadley; 
Mary Standen; Jennie O. Berliner; Sarah 
K. Frizell, who donated a pair of antique 
snuff boxes to be auctioned off. Mabel 
Van Dyke, chairman of the Young Wom- 
en’s Council, and Fanny Bunand-Sevastos, 
executive secretary of the Inter American 
Commission of Women, were in charge of 
the booths. 


Equal Rights in State Library 

LICE PARKS of Palo Alto, Califor- 

nia, writes: “I am today giving my 
file of Equa Ricuts beginning with No. 6 
of the first volume and running com- 
pletely up to Mrs. Matthews’s extremely 
valuable series of articles on women 
jurors to the State Library at Sacra- 
mento. That is where I placed my 
Woman’s Journal file after the winning of 
woman suffrage by national amendment.” 


Australian Feminist 
RS. KENNETH STREET, Austra- 
lian Feminist, spoke at Alva Bel- 


mont House on July 6. Mrs. Street told 


of the Feminist movement in her country, 


Do You Know— 
How To Conduct a Meeting? 
PARLIAMENTARY USAGE 


By EMMA FOX 


Will Vell You How 
Price, $1.00 Postpaid 
Order Through EQUAL RIGHTS, 
19 West Chase St. Baltimore, Md. 


Children of Choice, Not of Chance 


No one interested in Women’s Rights can ignore Birth 


Control. 


Fight with us for every woman’s right to choose how 
many children she will have and when she will have them. r 


Millions of women in the United States are ignorant of Birth 


Control and have no way of finding out. 


unnecessarily in child-birth. Help us in our campaign of 


letters in the 


152 Madison Avenue 


education. 
20c a Copy, $2.00 a Year 
| 


Read the authoritative articles, news notes, and 


BIRTH CONTROL REVIEW 


- New York, N. Y. 


Thousands die 
Sample Copy on Request 


Two Million Dollar Fund 
Treasurer's Report 
EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL, C. P. A., Auditor 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to June 
15, 1930, $1,855,910.22. : 
Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, June 15 to July 1, 1930: 


Miss Frances Hardon, D. C..............ccecccccecececeeees 1.00 
Miss Mary Dudley Moore, 1.00 
Mrs. Harry Moore Payne, D. C..................:0004 1.00 
Miss Grace Staebill, TA 1.00 


Miss Alice Paul, N. Sy 


Rent of rooms at Headquarters.......................... a 
Total receipts, June 15 to July 1................ $155.15 
Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to July 


FOR SALE 
At $10.00 a Volume 


EQUAL RIGHTS, 1924, 1925, 
1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929 


Beautifully Bound in Purple and Gold 


Every State should have this permanent 
record of its own part in the world-wide 
struggle for Equal Rights. 


Orders should be sent to 
19 West Chase Street, 
Baltiniore, Md. 
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